Aetat. 35.]
Dining behind the screen.
It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage were sometimes in such extreme indigence1, that they could not pay for a lodging ; so that they have wandered together whole nights in the streets'2. Yet in these almost incredible scenes of distress, we may suppose that Savage mentioned many of the anecdote's
Generis Amatorem.   Gent. Mag. viii. 210.
' The following striking proof of Johnson's extreme indigence, when he published the Life of Savage, was communicated to the author, by Mr. Richard Stow, of Apsley, in Bedfordshire, from the information of Mr. Walter Harte, author of the Life of Gustavus Aclolphws :
' Soon after Savage's Life was published, Mr. Harte dined with Edward Cave, and occasionally praised it. Soon after, meeting him, Cave said, ' You made a man very happy t'other day.'—' How could that be,' says Harte ; ' nobody was there but ourselves.' Cave answered, by reminding him that a- plate of victuals was sent behind a screen, which was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that he did not choose to appear ; but on heaving the conversation, was highly delighted with the encomiums on his book.' MALONE. ' He desired much to be alone, yet he always loved good talk, and often would get behind the screen to hear it.' Great-Heart's account of Fearing, Pilgrim's Progress, Part II. Harte was tutor to Lord Chesterfield's son. See post, 1770, hi Dr.-Maxwell's Collectanea, and March 30, 1781.
* 'Johnson has told me that whole nights have been spent by him and Savage in a perambulation round the squares of Westminster, St. James's in particular, when all the money they could both raise was less than sufficient to purchase for them the shelter and sordid comforts of a night's cellar.' Hawkins's Johnson, P- S3- Where was Mrs. Johnson
M
living at this time ? This perhaps was the time of which Johnson wrote, when, after telling of a silver cup which his mother had bought him, and marked SAM. I., he says :— ' The cup was one of the last pieces of plate which dear Tetty sold in our distress.' Account of Johnson's Early Life, p. 18. Yet it is not easy to understand how, if there was a lodging for her, there was not one for him. She might have been living with friends. We have a statement by Hawkins (p. 89) that there was 'a temporary separation of Johnson from his wife.' lie adds that, ' whilfi he was in a lodging in Fleet Street, she was harboured by a friend near the Tower.' This separation, he insinuates, rose by an estrangement caused by Johnson's ' indifference in the discharge of the domestic virtues.' It is far more likely that it rose from destitution.
Shenstonc, in a letter written in 1743, gives a curious account of the streets of London through which Johnson wandered. He says :—' London is really dangerous at this time ; the pickpockets, formerly content with' mere filching,make no scruple to'knock people down with bludgeons in Fleet Street and the Strand, and that at no later hour than eight o'clock at night; but in the Piazzas, Covent Garden,, they come in large bodies, armed with conteaus, and attack whole parties,. so that die danger of coming out of the play-houses is of some weight in the opposite scale, when I sun disposed to go to them oftener than I ought.1 Shenstone's Works (3rd edit,), iii. 73,
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